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DISCUSSION. 

I/E Grand Powers : In expressing my profound 
appreciation of the very able paper of Mr. Stone I be- 
lieve that I voice the sentiment of all who have 
listened to it. He has placed the members of the 
society and all stndents of American social and indus- 
trial problems under a lasting obligation for his very 
lucid statement of the social and economic situation in 
the black belt of Mississippi. He is a resident of the 
section under discussion. He has lived and labored 
with and among the people of whom he has spoken so 
intelligently. I can not speak from his point of view. 
I have never visited the counties with which his paper 
deals, so I must approach the problem mainly from a 
theoretical point of view. All my studies lead me, 
however, to believe that Mr. Stone has most faithfully 
portrayed the conditions that prevail in his section. 
Permit me, however, to compare conditions as he finds 
them with those in other parts of Mississippi and in 
the other states of the nation. I do this that we may 
ascertain, if possible, what industrial organization offers 
the greatest probability of the black man rising in the 
moral, intellectual, and economic scale. 

In the nine counties contained in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi delta the negro, as has been stated by Mr. Stone, is 
almost the only worker on the farms, in the factories, 
and about the homes. He performs not less than 95 per 
cent, of the labor on farms. In such a county as Issa- 
quena he performs not less than 90 per cent, of such la- 
bor. Practically then, the negro in these counties does 
not come into competition with white labor on the same 
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plane. Neither is he associated at any point on an in- 
dustrial equality with the white man. The negro does 
the work ; the white man is his acknowledged superior. 
The two races live and work in worlds that have but 
little in common. 

In these nine counties the twelfth census reports 
32,291 separate agricultural holdings, including as a 
holding or farm the land tilled by a given individual or 
family or for whose cultivation the tiller assumes a formal 
responsibility, bears the losses and pockets the gains, if 
any there be. Of these farms and holdings only 2,629 
were operated by whites, and the remainder, 29,662 or 
92.9 per cent, were operated by negroes. Of these negro 
farmers 2,091 or 7.1 per cent, owned some interest, great 
or small, in the land which they tilled. L,et these fig- 
ures be compared with those of the nine counties in the 
southeastern part of the state, the counties of Clarke, 
Greene, Harrison, Jackson, Jasper, Jones, Lauderdale, 
Perry and Wayne. These counties contain 14,629 farms, 
of which 9,315 or 63.7 per cent are operated by whites. 
The proportion of whites is relatively nearly eight times 
as great as in the nine counties of the delta. In these 
counties where more than one-half of the work on farms 
is done by white labor, the negro works where he can 
compare the results of his labor with those of the white 
man. He sees white men toiling and struggling and 
saving under the conditions such as those under which 
he must toil and save and struggle should he attain any 
competence or rise in the industrial scale. What is the 
resnlt ? In these counties where there are nearly two 
white farmers to every black one, there are 5,314 ne- 
groes in charge of farms or agricultural holdings. Of 
their number 2,374 or 44.7 per cent, own the whole or 
some part of the farms which they till. The number of 
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black farm owners is therefore relatively six times as 
great as in the delta counties where the black man is never 
in sight of a white man struggling under the same con- 
ditions as himself. 

The negro starts in the industrial race heavily 
weighted. He is terribly handicapped by all the vicious 
and unreliable qualities which Mr. Stone has pictured. 
The negro can rise industrially only by the practice of 
the same virtues which advance the white man. He 
can acquire those virtues only by imitation or by the 
hard experience of life. The figures for the two sets 
of Mississippi counties show that in the nine hill 
counties with two white farmers for every negro this 
quality of imitation has been a tremendous uplifting 
power for the economic advancement of the colored 
man. In those counties the soil is inferior and the 
other material conditions less favorable than in the 
delta, and yet relatively the negro makes six times the 
progress. 

The drifting of the negroes to the delta or their 
clannish separation by themselves, their drawing away 
from the white men of the south, is therefore to be con- 
sidered, from an industrial point of view, a great mis- 
take for the race. Their hope is in the white man of 
the south. This is true in all parts of the south. In 
the sections where the whites out-number the negroes, 
the negro must learn of the white man as his leader 
and teacher, and by imitation. In the delta and similar 
sections where the black man is segregated by his own 
acts or by the acts of others, it is otherwise. For such 
a section when pondering upon the economic progress 
of the black man I see but little hope save through ex- 
periments such as Mr. Stone has been making, where 
by the stern lesson of experience the negro is forced to 
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learn what in the hill counties of the south and in the 
counties of the north the negro learns in part by imita- 
tion from the whites. 

What is true with reference to industrial matters I 
believe to be equally true with reference to morals and 
all that can bless, dignify and ennoble humanity. So 
far as I have had time critically to study Mr. Stone's 
figures relating to crime given by him to me in conver- 
sation, I read from them the same lesson that I have, 
from an industrial point of view, found in the census 
data given here. 

The negro's contact and intimate relation with the 
white race has been and is the most potent factor for 
elevating their morals, as well as further reducing crime 
among them. Mr. Stone's figures show that murder, 
man-slaughter and attempts to kill are at least twice as 
frequent relatively among the delta negroes as in the 
counties with a preponderance of whites. He tells us 
about a large number of attempts at killing and also of 
rape upon colored women which have never been brought 
sufficiently to the public attention to be noted. These 
offences are far less frequent in the other counties. If 
account be taken of this fact it seems clear that the negro's 
brutal lust is more devilish in its violence in the delta 
than elsewhere, only the white women are not its victims. 
In the same way when account is taken of the relative 
opportunities for committing crimes against property 
ranked as felony in the delta and in the other counties, 
the student finds his hope for the black man centered in 
the counties where the whites out-number the blacks. 
The negro is an imitative being. Like all people on a 
low plane of civilization he needs the influence of ex- 
ample. This is the most important single factor in his 
elevation, and hence from the moral as well as indus- 
trial point of view we are to regret his segregation in 
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the delta counties, or in our city slums where he sees 
and comes in contact but little with the best side of the 
white man's civilization, with its patient, continous 
labor, its personal frugality, its practice of the virtues. 
But when there is such segregation, again the only hope 
of any great advance for the negro is not in the material 
resources of the section where he makes his home, but 
in the self-sacrificing devotion to his real interests which 
we find exhibited by Mr. Stone and the best white 
leaders of the south. 

Mr. Stone : I have not had access to the data which 
Mr. Powers has referred to here, but I want to say a few 
words which will to a certain extent explain it. In 
order for these figures to illustrate the conditions as 
they really are, we must take into consideration the 
difference in the stability of population, — the length of 
time the negroes have lived in the nine counties of 
which he speaks, and the age of the negro population 
of the section which is covered in my discussion. Take 
the figures and make a comparison, — a just comparison. 
You must take the same number of people who have 
lived in the two districts the same length of time to see 
what has been accomplished. Now another factor 
which bears materially upon the value of the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Powers is that the lands in the 
counties to which he refers are in very many instances 
practically valueless. I know of a negro who bought 
five hundred acres of land over there at a price per acre 
which was one-fourth what he would pay in my section 
as rent. He bought it at a dollar and a half per acre, 
and if he had rented land from me or any other delta 
planter he would have had to pay six dollars or more 
per annum. Over in my section of the country, accor- 
ding to the showing made by Mr. Powers, the negroes 
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do not own as much land, but when they do acquire a 
piece of property they have something which is valuable. 
There are negroes in my section who are individually 
able to buy about all the land owned by all the negroes 
in the counties referred to by Mr. Powers. 

Mr. POWERS : I would say that all facts in my pos- 
session confirm the statement relating to the average 
value of land in the several counties, as made by Mr. 
Stone. But here is a general fact concerning white 
men as a class which Mr. Stone seems to overlook. 
They get along in a material way better where material 
conditions are most favorable. They make better pro- 
gress on good land than on poor land ; in good times 
than in bad times. The same rule should apply to 
negroes. I think it does, other things being the same ; 
and when it does not apply we can justly affirm that 
the difference is due to other causes, and not to the vari- 
ation in land values to which Mr. Stone calls attention. 
Thus in Mississippi, in the eastern counties, under the 
hard conditions described by Mr. Stone, the negroes 
make some headway in acquiring land. They make a 
fair showing in which every lover of his kind can justly 
take interest. It is the reverse, so far as his position is 
concerned, in the delta counties with their rich, alluvial 
soil and all material conditions favorable. What is the 
reason for this difference ? What factor is present af- 
fecting favorably the negro in the eastern counties with 
their poor soil, and acting unfavorably upon him in the 
counties with the good land ? I find but one : the pres- 
ence or absence of the white man and of his example 
on a plane that the negro can comprehend and imitate. 
Hence I assert that the negro profits by the example of 
the white man, and suffers when he can not have him 
as a model to follow and to imitate. 



